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1 86 yournal of American Folk-Lore. 

This question book, it will be seen, occupies a wide field, and is in- 
tended to be used in all continents. 

The chapter on " Folk-Tales, Hero-Tales, Drolls," instead of questions, 
contains the classification of folk-tales proposed by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
being a modification of that originally suggested by J. G. von Hahn. The 
society, however, has decided that a complete analysis of the stories 
must be obtained before classification is possible. Mr. Gould's plan is, 
therefore, given only as a guide to the collector. It might, however, have 
been added that it is serviceable only for the collector in Europe and 
parts of Asia ; in. America and in Africa, applied to native races, it would 
simply tend to produce confusion. 

The first chapter, entitled, " What Folk-Lore is," is devoted to defini- 
tions. It is stated " that the definition of the Science of Folk-Lore, as 
the society will in future study it, may be taken to be as follows : The 
comparison and identification of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, 
and traditions in modern ages." It may be doubted, however, whether a 
large part of folk-lore does not consist of archaic survivals of any kind, 
except in the sense in which man himself is a survival. It is only neces- 
sary to mention English ballads and proverbs, which are, in the main, of 
modern origin. 

The proper definition of the term " folk-lore " is likely to remain matter 
of controversy. It seems to the writer that the only useful or indeed pos- 
sible sense of the word is the wide and somewhat vague signification in 
which it is now commonly employed, namely, as denoting the tradition of 
any folk, that is, of any given tribe or nation, — tradition handed down 
from age to age, by word of mouth, and without the intervention of the 
written page. 

W. W.N. 

Beside the Fire. A Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories. Edited, 
translated, and annotated by Douglas Hyde, LL. D. (Anchraobhin 
Aoibhinn, with Additional Notes, by Alfred Nutt. London : David 
Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 1890. 8vo, pp. Iviii., 203. 

Dr. Hyde has already printed, in the Irish language, a collection en- 
titled " Leabar Sgeulaigheachta ; or, Book of Stories." He undertakes to 
give the exact language of informants, together with their names and local- 
ities, — important points neglected by previous collectors. The volume 
contains fourteen tales, six with Irish text. Dr. Hyde observes that a 
great similarity exists between the Scotch Gaelic tales of Campbell and 
Irish folk stories. He has, therefore, endeavored to give only tales having 
no parallels in the Scotch collection. It is on this account that only a 
small number of the tales belong to the class of folk narratives which are 
found in nearly equivalent forms in most other European countries. Dr. 
Hyde follows the accepted practice in speaking of these latter as Aryan 
traditions, and supposing that the connection between Scotch and Irish 
stories may be in part at least explained by historical contact going back 
to the fifth century. There is, however, reason to suppose that the dif- 
fusion of these narratives in Europe belongs, in the main, to a much later 
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date, namely, to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It would be better 
to give up entirely the meaningless word Aryan as applied to folk tradi- 
tions, and to leave that term exclusively for philologists. 

Several of the tales belong to the survival of fairy mythology or of old 
superstitions. In this class of stories, also, the resemblance between Irish 
and English traditions has been very close. For example, a tale which 
occupies many pages of Dr. Hyde's book is entitled " The Alp-Luachra," 
this word denoting a species of newt, much dreaded throughout Ireland, in 
which country the tale is current. The narrative recites how a farmer falls 
asleep in the field, suffers pains in the side, fails to receive relief from 
doctors, is told by a beggar-man that he has swallowed the creature named, 
and is finally cured by a prince, who gives him salt meat to eat, and then 
makes him lie near a stream of water, when the brood of newts in his 
belly emerge to drink, and pass into the brook. It was but a few days 
before the date of this notice, that the writer was warned by a young 
lady of much intelligence against drinking from a brook, because one was 
liable to swallow a serpent's egg, in which case the snakes would probably 
grow within the system, and could only be removed by fasting, and then 
lying with open mouth in front of a bowl of milk, on which the animals 
would emerge in order to satisfy their unappeased hunger ! This supersti- 
tion, substantially, is the root of the Irish tale. 

Particularly gratifying is the tendency to restore respect for a fine lan- 
guage so cruelly neglected and depreciated as the Irish has been. Great 
credit is due to the publishers for their interest in the matter, as well as to 
the ability of Mr. Alfred Nutt, who has added notes and comments. If a 
suggestion may be allowed, it does not appear to the writer necessary to 
preserve the separate alphabet. The text can be easily transliterated into 
ordinary type, a method which will both diminish expense and increase the 
chance of attention. Men in these days have no time to learn a new al- 
phabet, and Campbell has set the example of using the common form. 

One observation of Dr. Hyde is of great value ; this is, that the tales 
preserved in manuscripts are rather the work of minstrels and of individual 
invention than really traditional forms. This remark will apply, also, to 
most of the tales contained in the mediaeval manuscripts. 

W. W. N. 

Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune-Telling. Illustrated by Numerous In- 
cantations, Specimens of Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. By 
Charles Godfrey Leland, president of the Gypsy Society. Copiously 
Illustrated by the Author. London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. 1891. 4to, pp. xvi., 271. 

Before offering the brief notice of this work allowed by our space, let a 
word be said of the extremely beautiful form of the book, which is orna- 
mented with original illustrations of a fantastic character. The volume is 
dedicated to the members of the Congres des Traditions Populaires of 
1889, and especially to the French members of that body. 

The purpose of the publication, as defined by the writer, is to bring to- 
gether examples of the customs, usages, and ceremonies current among gyp- 



